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in a rather high key for Millet, but its coloring is mel- 
low and warm. A small "Sea View off Cherbourg" 
shows that Millet might have made a great marine painter. 
The expression of great distance and of multitudinous 
movement of the waves is very fine. 

The "Blind Tobias," or "Waiting," loaned by Mr. 
Seney, owes its second name, probably, to a desire not 
to tax too much the intelligence of the gallery-visiting 
public. The Biblical story is rendered, with no regard 
for archaeology, as if it were a legend of French peasant 
life. Nothing could make more clear the point of view 
from which Millet regarded the subjects he was most 
fond of. It is evening. The old woman, Sara, has come 
out on the road, and cranes her neck forward, shading 
her eyes, to see if there is any sign of her son's return. 
The blind Tobias, following her, grasps the door-jamb 
with a trembling hand and feels with his foot for the 
step. The family cat has also made a sortie, and its 
excitement gives a sense of something demoniacal going 
forward. The lonely road rises and falls and fades 
away in the distance, like the hopes of the old couple. 
This is imaginative painting of a really high grade, and 
one of the most powerful pictures that Millet has done. 



to have led the artistic movement, one branch of which 
has culminated in Millet, the exhibition holds but one 
not very good example. The reader will find on the 
opposite page, illustrating another article, reproductions 
of sketches by Gericault, which perhaps will give a bet- 
ter notion of his force and versatility than the conscien- 
tious study of a rather meagre " Lion" in the exhibition. 
Gericault left so little work behind him, however, that 
this study, like all others from his brush, may fairly be 
called important. It is a study of a menagerie lion, old 
and feeble, seen in a dim light against a dark back- 
ground. It is lent by Messrs. Cottier & Co. 

Decamps comes next in importance to Gericault as a 
leader of the Romantic movement. He is represented 
in the exhibition by some very good examples. Notable 
especially is " The Suicide" — owned by Mr. Walters — a 
young man thrown on a wretched bed in the dark corner 
of a garret. His arm, which drags on the floor, catches 
a ray of light. All the rest is in brown obscurity. On 
the floor in front is the pistol which he has used and 
thrown away. " The Turkish Butcher Shop," belonging 
to Mr. Henry Graves, shows Decamps as a colorist. 
The open stall with its tiled pent-house shed is to the 



PEN-DRA WING FOR PHOTO-ENGRA VING. 



IX. 



In my last paper some simple landscape and architect- 
ural sketches, in which' for the most part few lines 
were used, were reproduced as a contrast to the effects 
obtained by the finished work in the portraits previously 
given. Liphart's excellent pen portrait of Bastien- 
Lepage, reproduced in this number of The Art 
Amateur, is another of the class of finished draw- 
ings ; it is full of detail and of clever treatment of 
contrasting textures — witness the varied handling of the 
flesh, hair, coat and palette. The other illustrations of 
the present paper form an equally strong contrast, in 
another direction, to the fine work in the portraits 
alluded to. Take Charles Staniland's vigorous sketch 
after his painting, " The Relief of Leyden, 1574-" You 
will see that it is utterly false in chiaroscuro ; it is made 
rather on the principle of the semi-comic drawings of 
Mars and the decorative silhouettes of Konewka. This 
method cannot succeed very well in the hands of a 
novice, but it is suggestive, and I believe that a clever 
illustrator who could draw graceful outlines, and who 




THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN, 1 574. DRAWN BY CHARLES J. STANILAND, FROM HIS PAINTING. 

ILLUSTRATING COARSE BUT ARTISTIC WORK, SUITABLE FOR NEWSPAPER PRINTING. (SEE " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.") 



"After the Bath," loaned by Edward Corning Clark, 
a small but very strong nude figure of a woman against 
a dark background ; " The Turkey Keeper," belonging 
to Mr. C. A. Dana, a remarkable landscape composition, 
in which the role of turkeys and figure is principally to 
furnish harmonious spots of color ; " Sheep Shearing," 
owned by Mr. Henry Graves, showing a peasant and his 
wife intently interested in their occupation, the woman 
boldly handling the shears while the man looks on; "Land- 
scape of Auvergne," belonging to the American Art As- 
sociation, and " The Grafter," owned by Mr. W. Rocke- 
feller, are all important paintings. The last recalls by 
its warm afternoon glow on figures and surroundings 
certain works of Mulready in the English National Gal- 
lery. Though far less careful in drawing and technique, 
the effect aimed at is much better given. A man in the 
foreground is grafting a young apple-tree. A woman 
with a baby in her arms is standing close by watching 
him. The whitewashed wall of their cottage forms the 
background. The sunburnt flesh tints and faded tones 
of the drapery harmonize admirably with the soft orange 
light of the late afternoon. 

Of Gericault, who more than any other may be said 



right. At the left is a whitewashed passage to a small 
yard in the rear, where the butcher is dressing a carcass 
hung up against the wall. In front of the shop the 
entrails are similarly hung up. The interest is in the 
placing of these touches of red against the white of the 
wall. "The Cat, Rabbit and Weasel," though but 
little knowledge of animal anatomy is shown in it, is a 
rich and effective composition. " The Slinger" shows 
a very dark-skinned man in modern Greek costume 
hiding behind a mass of ruins, sling in hand, waiting an 
opportunity to bring down a vulture perched on a rock 
in the distance. A couple of frightened children are 
half hidden in wild foliage and remnants of old masonry 
behind him. The action of the principal figure is very 
good; the color is warm and harmonious, but the 
shadows are uniformly heavy and opaque, the foliage is 
badly drawn and the textures are not sufficiently varied. 
Other examples of Decamps are an " Italian Shepherd," 
belonging to Messrs. Cottier & Co., a " Bivouac at 
Waterloo" and a " Syrian Landscape," owned by Mr. 
John G. Johnson. 

We will return next month to the other paintings at 
this exhibition, with a few concluding remarks on Barye. 



would develop a style something like this, could not fail 
to make an impression and secure for himself a reputa- 
tion as an illustrator. I do not mean to say that the 
student should be led away from the close and faithful 
imitation of nature (of which the drawings of E. A. 
Abbey, in America, and George du Maurier, in England, 
may serve as models), but the decorative style has its 
legitimate place in illustrating, and the graceful outlines 
of Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway are not to be dis- 
carded because of the lack of finish in the drawings. 
Such artists as Caldecott, Mars, Gustave Dore" and 
Gavarni have founded their methods upon those of 
caricature and the grotesque. 

If the student follows too closely highly finished work, 
he will be embarrassed by the multiplicity of lines, and 
his manner of working will, it is quite likely, become 
stiff and mechanical. There is a freedom about such 
drawings by Gavarni, Gericault and Michael Angelo 
as are reproduced herewith quite refreshing to see after 
turning over the pages of Life, Puck and Judge, although 
it must be admitted that the illustrations in such papers 
are far superior to the stiff and silly figure drawings in 
the comic papers of twenty years ago. The drawings 




PEN SKETCH BY BENVENUTO CELLINI 



PEN SKETCH BY MICHAEL ANGELO. 




PEN DRAWINGS BY GERICAULT. 
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now are more truthful pictures of our life and man- 
ners than those put forth by our earlier caricaturists ; 
and often, when the joke underneath the picture 
is flat or inane, we have to thank the designer for 
giving us a bit of a well-furnished boudoir or corner 
of a luxurious salon, a suggestion for an aesthetic 
costume or a hint for furnishing our library.' On 'the 
other hand, all true lovers of caricature must regret the 
absence of the delineation of individual character in 
these designs, and one is loath to accept the superfluity 
of upholstery and millinery in lieu of truthful environ- 
ment and emphasized character. 

In connection with Gavarni, a few. words may here be 
quoted from one of his biographers as to his method of 
working. " In the studio, which Gavarni rented at Mont- 
martre in the July of 1829," he says, " he worked inces- 
santly from nature. .When he could get no other models, 
he called into his service his relations and friends. He 
drew whatever came under his eyes— men, women, chil- 
dren, landscapes, interiors, objects animate and inani- 
mate. When in his walks he saw an old building falling 
to ruins, a picturesque corner, a commodious country 
house, he did not fail to take home, a souvenir of it 
in his sketch-book, which he was never without.. He 




PEN SKETCH BY GAVARNI. 

studied the peasants at wbrk in the fields and the gar- 
dens, which at that time covered the sides of the hills 
that surrounded his house. He thus laid in a large 
stock of sketches for future use." It may not be out of 
place to say here that Gavarni (the " nom de crayon " 
of Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier) was one of the most 
celebrated French caricaturists ; he was the Balzac of 
artists, and drew with equal facility the subtle curves of 
a girlish figure or the grotesque outlines of old age. Un- 
fortunately he did not illustrate books, or his name 
would be as familiar to the public as Dore's ; he confined 
himself to drawing the lithographic illustrations for 
humorous weeklies. 

Students who have a taste for experimenting with the 
pen might find it profitable to develop a style in which 
broad and long lines with the pen and frequent washes 
of shadow with the brush might he used. I might point 
out the fact that an important item to the publisher of a 
periodical is the cost of paper. Could Harper's or The 
Century be published on paper as cheap as that used by 
The New York Herald, the profits on those periodicals 
would be much greater than they are at present. Nearly 
all the daily papers which publish pictures use very 
simply drawn illustrations, without fine shading — they 
being only supplementary to the text. A few news- 
papers, however, like The Pall Mall Gazette, of London, 
and The Commercial Advertiser, of New York, occa- 
sionally give drawings for such interest as they may pos- 
sess in themselves. ' The price at which our illustrated 
weeklies are sold — ten cents for. Harper's and Life, for 
instance — seems to me rather high, considering the illus- 
trations and amount of reading matter that are given. I 
believe that the day is not far distant when a high-class 
weekly will be published at two or three cents a copy. 



But this can only be done if cheap paper be used, and cheap 
paper can be used only with drawings whose lines are open 
and few in number, allowing the free use of solid blacks. 
The drawings by De Grimm, which appeared some 
years ago in The Evening Telegram, were well suited to 
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the paper they were printed upon. A clever designer 
who can fit himself to draw in some such simple manner, 
and who can do really artistic work, will have no trouble, 
I fancy, in getting a paying position in the future. That 
something besides mere caricature can be done in this 
way will be easily seen by examining the two female 
figures by Michael Angelo, reproduced herewith, and 
the superb sketch by Benvenuto Cellini, the -first idea 
for his " Perseus." For those students who are inter- 
ested in anatomy, I might say that this sketch might 
almost serve as an anatomical chart. The beautiful 
curves of the muscles of the neck, the simple markings 
of the clavicles, the swelling of the deltoid, biceps and 
supinator longus muscles, the outlines of the pectoral 
muscles, the beautiful curves of the legs, all show won- 
derful knowledge of anatomy. The sketches by Geri- 





PEN SKETCHES BY GAVARNI. 



cault of men and beasts, reproduced herewith, show 
wonderful power and dignity, and go to prove that 
spirited pen-work, where delicate shading is not required, 
need not by any means be confined to the drawing of 
caricatures. Ernest Knaufft. 



The extraordinary vogue of this book, which has been 
more talked of, written about, praised and discussed 
than any other book of the year, is due, we are convinced, 
not solely to its literary merits or the frankness of its 
disclosures, but also and chiefly to the fact that the life 
laid bare in it is the life, so attractive and so mysterious, 
of an artist. We get in this Journal (published by 
Cassell & Co., Limited, and admirably translated by 
Mrs. Mary J. Serrano) not a mere glimpse, but a com- 
plete exposure of all the workings of an artistic spirit 
during the period of stress and turmoil, of study and of 
doubt. Marie Bashkirtseff might have given toher book 
the title which Baudelaire had intended for his literary 
autobiography, " Mon cceur mis a nu." The astound- 
ing demands of childhood on the future, those dreams 
of limitless success which every one has cherished before 
the work of life begins, extended for her beyond her 
early youth, and might have endured through a long life 
had it been granted her. This feeling that the world is 
to be made over again with the artist's aid, and made 
as he would like it to be, which is half the artist's in- 
spiration, was, however, checked in her case, rudely, by 
the premonitions of an early death. Of the artist's thirst 
for reputation she had more than her proper share. 
Hence, we have to deal oftener with the trials than with 
the consolations of the artistic career ; for although her 
picture, " A Meeting," exhibited at the Salon in 1884, 
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gave her a name as an artist, this success was so quickly 
followed by her death, which occurred before the year 
was out, as to affect but slightly the record she has left 
us of her life. The consciousness of creative ability 
manifests itself only now and then on these pages ; but 
the desire to create, the struggle, earnest and unceasing, 
against her limitations, are everywhere evident. There 
are books about the artist life that are more amusing, 
and others that are more inspiriting, but none which, 
like this, will occupy the place of friend and companion 
to many a lonely student. 

We will pass over the opening chapters of the Journal, 
the record of Marie's experiences in Italy, her fancy, at 
the age of twelve, for the Duke of H , her preoccupa- 
tion about her voice (though to acquire fame by means 
of this was the first of her artistic aspirations), and come 
at once to Marie at eighteen, studying in Paris, when she 
determined to " renounce everything" and devote herself 
to art. Very soon she sketched the portrait of her cham- 
bermaid, a work which suggested to her the reflection 
that to finish a portrait well one must have studied. This 
lack of preparation enraged her ; but she drew comfort 
from the thought that eighteen is not thirty-five, and that 
in art everything depends on one's self. There is no 
one who has. ever thought seriously of art as a career 
who will not recognize the presence in himself of these 
doubts and hesitancies. Her student life begins. She 
works in the atelier Julian from eight in the morning till 
five, with an hour taken out at noon. Some of the other 
students are " real artists," who have exhibited and even 
sold their pictures ; who even give lessons themselves. 
The studio life, she remarks, brings out one's individ- 
uality. No one cares what your father or mother is, 
what position you hold in society ; you are judged of 



